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N no other subject in the elementary 

school curriculum does the young teach- 

er feel the need of help as she does 
in English. If her knowledge of the sub- 
ject, which is too often deficient, be ade- 
quate, she ean hardly fail to be perplexed 
by the vagueness and complexity of her 
task. In arithmetic, reading, and spelling 
she has before her specific goals, familiar 
methods, and generally accepted standards 
of performance; but in English, unless she 
is blessed with an unusually definite and 
well organized syllabus, she is left largely 
to her own devices both as to what to teach 
and how to teach it. When she attempts 
to organize her subject matter, she finds 
included under the general head of Eng- 
lish such diverse topies as punctuation; 
sentence structure; paragraphing; capital- 
ization; clearness; coherence; correct us- 
age; stories; business letters; friendly let- 
ters; description; explanation; pronuncia- 
tion; enunciation; vocabulary building; 
cultivation of self-expression, spontaneity, 
and fluency; grammar; oral composition ; 
written composition; ete.—an array truly 
bewildering ! 

In addition she finds her pupils constant- 
ly guilty of flagrant errors that cry out 
for correction. Unless she has been trained 
to find her way in this confusion, it is no 


wonder that she knows neither where to 
begin nor how to proceed. In such a situ- 
ation she is forced either to surrender al- 
together to the dictates of that ever pres- 
ent tyrant, the textbook, or to seek guid- 
ance from a trusted supervisor. 

The first and most important aid the 
supervisor should render to the novice is 
to impress upon her mind that English 
teaching aims not at conveying informa- 
tion but at the developing of habits lead- 
ing to skill in expression. This may seem 
obvious, but many a beginner fails to dis- 
tinguish between the character of the ends 
to be sought in English and those to be 
sought in the so-called content subjects 
like history. Too many think of English 
as a body of knowledge to be memorized. 
The realization that language study is not 
primarily the learning of rules and facts, 
but the formation of habits leading to skill 
is fundamental. Once the teacher has 
grasped this conception of her task as the 
training of boys and girls in desirable 
habits of expression rather than the im- 
parting of knowledge, she must accept the 
corollary that the laws of habit formation 
are the basis of correct classroom practices. 

When the general aims and theory of 
teaching English are thus understood, and 
not before, the teacher has a sufficiently 
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intelligent attitude toward her work to be 
able to adopt specific objectives. The next 
step for the supervisor is to assist her in 
setting up goals that are correct, specific, 
and. practical. To be correct, they should 
be stated, in harmony with the aims of 
language teaching, in terms of attitudes, 
abilities, and skills. To be specific, they 
must be as definite as in arithmetic, e. g. 
not to foster habits of correct usage, but 
to train in the habit of saying 7 saw instead 
of I seen, I did rather than I done, ete. To 
be practical, they must be framed primar- 
ily to meet the needs of the particular boys 
and girls of the class and only secondarily 
to cover the ground laid out in a textbook 
or course of study. When the beginning 
teacher has succeeded in formulating such 
specific aims, she will find little difficulty 
in selecting from the material in the course 
of study what is most appropriate for her 
class. 

At this point the supervisor who makes 
out the course of study ean be of great 
service by indicating definitely in it the 
particular abilities and progressive degrees 
of skill to be attained in each year. In 
most school systems there is need for a 
syllabus in English sufficiently detailed and 
definite, one which delimits precisely the 
ground to be covered by each grade. It is 
because we lack such outlines with certain 
units of work assigned for mastery each 
year that the situation prevails in which 
numerous topics such as the form for the 
heading of a letter, or the use of lay and lie, 
are studied year after year but never mas- 
tered. If we had more definite outlines, 
the mastery of the units set down for the 
grade might be held essential for promo- 
tion in English as the mastery of the units 
in arithmetic are for promotion in that 
subject. Through a well organized sylla- 
bus a supervisor can perhaps do more than 
in any other way to introduce teachers to 
correct aims and practices. 

The right aim and the proper point of 
view with regard to the teaching of English 
are prerequisite to intelligent acquaintance 


with classroom practices and a correct 
evaluation of their merits. Only a clear 
view of the ends to be attained will enable 
the teacher to understand and adapt sug- 
gested methods and devices and to invent 
original ones. 

What are some of the classroom practices 
to which the beginning teacher who is pre- 
pared to use them should be introduced ? 
They may be grouped under five general 
heads: uneonscious teaching by example, 
the reproducing of a social situation, prac- 
tice or drill, criticism and direct teaching. 

First the young teacher should be 
brought to realize that the most effective 
practice by which she constantly, day in 
and day out, influences her pupils’ lan- 
guage and their attitude toward language 


standards is her uneonscious example. 


When necessary, as is frequently the case, 
it is the supervisor’s duty to call the teach- 
er’s attention to her errors in language 


usage, pronunciation, spelling, or use of 
the voice, emphasize the need of improve- 
ment, and suggest means of overcoming 
these faults. 

Next to the influence of the teacher, and 
in some respects greater, is the influence of 
the class. The beginning teacher must be 
shown how to utilize this by reproducing 
in the class room as far as possible the 
elements of a social situation outside of 
school where expression is natural. In such 
a situation, (1) the speaker has something 
to say which is interesting to him and about 
which he knows more than his audience, 
(2) his interest gives him a desire to ex- 
press himself well in order to interest his 
listeners, (3) he can judge by their inter- 
est his success in making his points. The 
importance of preserving these three ele- 
ments in oral and written composition ex- 
ercises should be stressed with the young 
teacher till she realizes that she has no 
right to expect successful composition un- 
less her work is so planned that each pupil 
has a subject so interesting to him that 
he has a desire to express it well, that he 
has an audience to address, and that he 














has an opportunity to learn the reaction 
of the audience. In written work, in like 
manner, teachers must be convinced that 
pupils will lose interest unless assured 
that someone, if only the teacher, will read 
their productions. 

In connection with the discussion of situ- 
ations outside of school it should be pointed 
out to teachers how much more essential 
in the outside world is the ability to talk 
well than the ability to write well, and that 
consequently oral composition should take 
precedence of written. 

Every teacher knows that the means of 
strengthening any habit is_ repetition. 
Many teachers, however, will need to be 
shown that in English study it necessarily 
follows that it will not do to restrict the 
insistence upon good habits to the English 
period; but that if these are to become 
fixed, no exception can be allowed in the 
periods allotted to other subjects, that the 
best English of which pupils are capable 
must be required in every subject all day 
long, and what is harder, should be ob- 
served through the voluntary cooperation 
of the pupils on the playground and out- 
side of school. If teachers can be made to 
realize the power a sentiment for good 
English, a desire to speak well, will exert 
in the development of good habits, they 
will devote more thought to selling good 
Unglish to their pupils. 

In connection with the value of repeti- 
tion this young teacher should also be 
taught that in written work frequent com- 
positions of only a few carefully composed 
sentences will do more to fix good habits 
than less frequent, long themes of poorer 
quality. Beginning teachers generally rec- 
ognize the need of drills on correct usage, 
but many need to be acquainted with the 
value of language games in making atten- 
tion to repetitions pleasant and recollection 
agreeable. The mechanies of punctuation 
and eapitalization as commonly taught are 
the dryest of material for boys and girls, 
but if the supervisor directs teachers to use 
dictation exercises for drill in these, as is 
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done in France, and to employ the spirit of 
competition, even these can be made inter- 
esting. In short, teachers should realize 
that English habits are being formed all 
day long, and they should be introduced 
to as many ways as possible of motivating 
elass drills to make them effective. 

In connection with criticism novices 
have to be trained to take a middle course 
between the faultfinding that stifles spon- 
taneity and discourages the timid and the 
failure to suggest any improvement, which 
teaches the pupil nothing and leaves him 
content with a mediocre accomplishment. 
They must be shown what to stress in criti- 
cism, e. g. substance above form, the form 
of the whole composition (i. e. whether it 
has a beginning, a middle, and an end) 
above minute and trivial details, the merits 
as well as the defects, the sentence sense 
in written work, ete. One point cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, namely that they 
refrain from correcting fancied errors un- 
less they are sure of their ground. Many 
a time I have heard a teacher correct a 
pupil for an expression that was better 
than the one the teacher substituted for it. 
Attention should be called to the useful- 
ness of the blackboard in appealing to the 
eye when sentences are being corrected, and 
teachers should be told how to economize 
time and effort by having a few composi- 
tions or typical errors written on the board 
and corrected before the whole class. 

The value of pupil criticism is now gen- 
erally recognized. It often produces more 
effect upon the pupil criticized by his peers 
than the teacher’s correction because he 
feels that it is sincere. It also trains boys 
and girls in the ability to criticize their own 
work. Teachers, however, should be cau- 
tioned against allowing it to degenerate 
into mere nagging over trifles. They should 
be directed to teach pupils what to look 
for in a composition by giving them a defi- 
nite outline of points to watch such as: 
preparation, construction of sentences, 
choice of words, posture, voice, beginnings 
and endings, interest aroused, as well as 
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grammatical errors. In criticism, then, 
young teachers should be guided so that 
they will acquire a sense of relative values, 

will emphasize the really vital points, will 
_ make their criticism constructive, will use 
the blackboard, and will cultivate the criti- 
eal sense of pupils. 

Direct instruction is handled better by 
inexperienced teachers than any other 
phase of their work. Often, nevertheless, 
they fail to see the possibilities and the 
importance of the assignment. The super- 
visor should point out to them that much 
of the success of a composition exercise is 
directly dependent upon the teacher’s skill 
in choosing the subjects related to the 
pupils’ interests and outside activities, 
arousing their imaginations, inspiring them 
with a desire to write, suggesting through 
model forms the standards of expression, 
hinting at ways of collecting and organiz- 
ing material, and cautioning them against 
probable mistakes. The best teaching may 
be done in the assignment, for stimulus and 
prevision are worth more than revision. 
Beginners should also be directed not to 
sit at the desk correcting papers while the 
class is writing, but to pass about the room 
and use this opportunity to give individual 
help where it is needed and while it is wel- 
come. They should be introduced to the 
practice of systematically noting the er- 
rors commonly made by pupils in speech 
and writing so that these may later be 
made the subject of special drills. 

The standards of work a teacher requires 
of her pupils are another potent means of 
teaching, which should not be overlooked. 
Young teachers do not know just how much 
to expect of pupils and are apt to be too 
easily satisfied. Here supervision can help 
by supplying examples of satisfactory work 
done by pupils of the same: grade in pre- 
vious years or in another class, and by cau- 
tioning teachers against aceepting work of 
inferior character since the quality of work 
a teacher is known to accept is what she 
will receive. The assignment, individual 
help in the writing period, the standards 


set up for written work, all present oppor- 
tunities which must be introduced to the 
beginner, for kindling enthusiasm, helping 
over difficulties, and fixing standards of 
excellence. 

How is the novice to be introduced to 
approved practices? One way, already 
mentioned, is through a carefully prepared 
syllabus with units of work assigned to each 
grade and with suggestions regarding class- 
room practices. Another is by discussions 
led by the supervisor in teachers’ meetings. 
One of the various texts on the teaching 
of English may serve as the basis for these 
discussions. They should be discussions, 
not lectures. If an introduction is to lead 
to a pleasant acquaintance, one person must 
not do all the talking. A third way of 
familiarizing teachers with these proced- 
ures is by demonstration lessons. These 
should, if possible, be conducted in their 
natural setting, the regular classroom of 
the pupils, and they should always be 
followed by discussions. One of the best 
ways of introducing teachers to good prac- 
tice is to send them to visit a skillful 
teacher. Most effective of all, because 
adapted to the need of the individual, is 
the conference held by the supervisor with 
a teacher after a visit or series of visits 
to her class. 


To summarize, introducing beginning 


teachers to class room practices in 
English composition must begin by the 
establishment in their minds of correct aims 
and the right attitude toward the subject. 
After this has been done, supervisors should 
present to the young teacher the principles: 
that boys and girls will ordinarily absorb 
more from imitation of her classroom habits 
in English than from direct instruction; 
that the preservation in class of the ele- 
ments of social situations outside of school 
is essential; that much practice, both in 
and out of the English class, and drill ex- 
ercises.are necessary to the formation of 
habits, but that drills lose effectiveness un- 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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OR THE PAST decade, subject-mat- 
ter courses in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges have been undergo- 

ing a great shaking up. ‘‘ Professionalized 
subjeet matter for normal schools’’ has be- 
come a slogan. Development in the teaching 
of English has been slow not only in normal 
schools but in all grades and in all types 
of schools. The teaching of geography, 
history, science, and mathematics have all 
developed far in advance of the teaching 
of English, in part because English has 
suffered from fads and untried theories 
more than any other subject in the curricu- 
lum. On the other hand, English has 
been tied by tradition and sentiment more 
than any other subject. Perhaps because 
we haven’t known what we wanted in Eng- 
lish, we have lost our focus more easily. 
In mathematics know that we want 
skills; in geography, history, and science 
we know that we want facts and attitudes ; 
but in English we haven’t been sure what 
we want—accuracy or fluency—a working 
tool or culture. 

Besides being hazy as to our objectives, 
we have differed as to the methods of at- 
taining them. Since 1900 grammar has 
been in and out of the curriculum and 
in again in distinct waves. But still the 
results are deplorable. Neither teaching 


we 


grammar nor ignoring it seems to bring 
about accurate speech and writing. Such 
a history of practice shows plainly that 
what we must do is not to keep or throw 
out bodily any whole field of subject mat- 
ter, but to experiment with parts of it 
to diseover how it functions. 
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But we have gone at our reorganization 
of English warily this time. While we 
are analyzing the function of the normal 
school English course, we have not dis- 
regarded the old ideas of our purpose nor 
adopted new ones hastily. We have 
thought and talked about professionalized 
subject matter for ten years; the leaders 
in normal-school education have analyzed 
the problem, committees and individuals 
are at work surveying and experimenting, 
but nothing sensational or revolutionary 
has been produced. 

‘he problem is obvious and universal. 
Our old methods of preparing teachers in 
English have been found inadequate. Two 
weaknesses confront us in the old curricu- 
lum: (1) the content of the courses, and 
(2) the order of these courses. What facts 
do prospective teachers need to know? 
How much theory of psychology and meth- 
od do they need? Shall subject mat- 
ter and method be presented separately? 
And if so, which shall come first? Purely 
subject-matter courses do not function 
with prospective teachers because facts are 
not learned in relation to the teaching 
problem, and purely theoretical courses do 
not function because principles are not 
brought to bear immediately upon actual 
facts and practice. Our problem is to 
bring theory, factual material, and prac- 
tice into such close relationship that they 
will function upon each other and not even 
be thought of separately. 

Remembering that our students have a 
three-fold function in life—that of being 
individuals, that of being members of a 
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social group, and that of being teachers 
—we must prepare them in the nor- 
mal courses for each of these purposes. 
And remembering, too, that theory and 
practice, facts and methods cannot be 
profitably separated, we evolve a difficult 
and complicated problem. Let us state 
this problem specifically as an English 
situation. 


The English course in a normal school 
has a three-fold function: 

1. It must perfect the student’s own 
powers of appreciation and ex- 
pression. 

. It must train him in English skills 
needed in other content subjects 
and activities. 

. It must prepare him to teach Eng- 
lish. 


The first two are also the functions of the 
liberal arts course in English. The third 
is an added responsibility which devolves 


upon the normal-school English class. 


Usually the normal-school English eur- 
is divided into two types of 
courses, subject-matter and methods: the 
subject matter is taught first; then the 
technique of method is presented. The 
fallacy in this plan is the idea that subject 
matter and method are separable. There 
is no such thing as method, except as it 
is applied to specific material, any more 
than there is thought, except in relation 
to specific materials. It is therefore obvi- 
ous that we must, in order to fulfill our 
third function, combine, as far as possible, 
the subject matter and the technique of 
teaching it. If, however, certain Eng- 
ish facts are fundamental to the carrying 
out of the three functions, these facts 
should be taught as such and their mastery 
considered a prerequisite of the real nor- 
mal courses. Emphasis in the various 
courses may shift. In one it may be upon 
expression, in another upon method, in an- 
other upon fundamentals, in another upon 


riculum 
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appreciation, but in no course should any 
one of the three functions be lost sight of. 

The instructor should be conscious of 
the main purpose of the course. He should 
see beyond the student to the children he 
is preparing the student to teach. Every 
bit of material which is presented should 
be examined in the light of the three func- 
tions. Any fact or idea which seems to 
bear only upon one of these functions 
should be regarded with suspicion. If it 
belongs only to the third, it is too gen- 
eral; if it belongs only to the first or 
second, it probably belongs in a liberal 
arts and not in a normal course. While 
self-culture is greatly to be desired, the 
normal course is so short that we cannot 
afford to devote time to purely cultural 
material, which we are not absolutely cer- 
tain will function specifically in the school 
room. 

In the light of the preceding statements 
let us set up a plan for organizing Eng- 
lish material for normal students. Let A, 
B, and C, three concentric circles, of which 
A is the smallest and C the largest, repre- 
sent a unit of subject matter to be devel- 
oped in one course. 

Let A represent the core of minimum 
essentials which the elementary school child 
must learn. In building our units around 
the core of minimum essentials we 
must make sure first of all that this core 
has been carefully selected on the basis of 
its practical value in meeting real life 
situations. Material of doubtful social val- 
ue can have no place in our crowded ecur- 
riculum. 

Let B represent the method the teacher 
must use to present these essential facts. 
Her technique involves the organization of 
her material, the use of psychological prin- 
ciples, and the use of supplementary facts, 
which are not essential but which contrib- 
ute to the appreciation of the main issue. 

Let C represent the background of the 
teacher—all the skills and knowledges she 
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must possess in order to see A in its proper 
relationship to other essential cores of sub- 
ject matter. C, of course, includes A 
and B. 

C corresponds more or less to our pres- 
ent mormal courses in fundamentals, com- 
position, and literature, B to our methods 
courses. But if any bit of material found 
in B or C does not point directly to some 
point in A, it must be questioned. Purely 
cultural material, unless we can greatly 
condense our courses by eliminating un- 
necessary overlap, must be crowded out 
of our two-year course or even four-year 
course in favor of functional material. 

An ideal course would be represented 
by this diagram, but it would pre-sup- 
pose certain powers of organization and 
expression not yet attained by most of 
our students. Entrance examinations and 
a non-credit course in fundamentals ought 
to settle the prerequisites. Until such a 
plan can be adopted, we must continue a 
course in fundamentals as part of our cur- 
riculum. That leaves our work in composi- 
tion, literature, and methods to be made 
into professionalized courses. 

A series of units carefully planned on 
the basis of the diagram and with the em- 
phasis carefully adjusted ought to go far 
to fit a student for his three-fold function. 
In planning a normal school curriculum 
of professionalized courses the following 
procedure might be used: 

1. List the units of work which should 
be covered in a normal English curriculum, 
such as, the fundamentals of grammar, 
the management of a school paper, appre- 
ciation of the short story, the skills and 
knowledges involved in the writing of a 
term paper, ete., selecting these units for 
their value in fulfilling the three functions 
of the English course. : 

2. After settling upon the identity, ex- 
tent, and function of these units, decide 
upon their importance, that is, the amount 
of time to be spent upon them, based upon 
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their social value, their difficulty, their 
scope, ete. 

3. Arrange these units in order accord- 
ing to their relationship to each other and 
to their function in the student’s life, im- 
mediate needs being considered first. 

It is obvious that to build a curriculum 
under this scheme the whole mass of sub- 
ject matter will have to be jumbled and 
rearranged. If the curriculum is pretty 
well articulated, or if it is impractical to 
rearrange whole courses, this same plan 
can -be applied to professionalizing the 
courses as they already exist. The three- 
fold function of the student is still ap- 
parent. The three fields of subject matter 
still exist. 

The following unit of material in letter 
writing is based upon this type of organi- 
zation. The unit is more condensed, and 
fields B and C do not appear to be in pro- 
portion to the cireles described, but 
it must be remembered that B includes all 
of A, and C includes all of both A and B. 


Unit of Material on the Writing of 
Business Letters 


A. Core of minimum essentials an elemen- 
tary child should learn 
1. The importance of being able to write 
an effective business letter. 
. Necessary parts of a letter 
a. Capitalization 
b. Punctuation 
e. Placing 
d. Necessary items 
3. Approved arrangements 
a. Block 
b. Indented 
e. Half-block 
. Spelling of forms and abbreviations 
. Approved phrasing and trite forms 
to be avoided 
. Content 
a. Inclusion of necessary, important, 
and proper facts 
b. Proper attitude of courtesy 
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c. Conciseness 
d. Correct English 
. Proper time to use handwritten letter 
. Ways of enclosing money 
. Approved folding 
. The envelope 


a. Writing and placing the address 


b. Writing and placing the return 
. Approved stationery 
a. Color 
b. Size 
ec. Quality 
d. Letterheads 
e. Advertising 
R. Teacher’s materials and method—moti- 
vation and supplementary facts 
1A 
both good and bad for inspection and 


eollection of real business letters 


comparison 
2. The best and latest references on let- 

ter-writing both from the cultural and 

business point of view. 
(Clarke, T. A. When 
a Letter , 
Miles, Dudley English in Bust- 
ness 


You Write 


3. Modern standards in business letters 
in order of value 
a. Correctness 
b. Usefulness 
c. Beauty 
d. Distinectiveness 
. Aneedotes and stories on letter-writ- 
ing 
Kipling, R. ‘‘How 
Letter was Written.’’ 


the First 
Just So Stories 
Briggs, T. H. Laboratory Manu- 
al of Letters 

Wild Co., J. F. (pub.) The Pol- 
icy. Complaint letter written by 
a Quaker in 1790. 

Stewart, D. O. Perfect Behavior. 
Chap. VIII, ‘*‘ Correspondence and 
Invitations.’’ 

The ‘‘pump han’le”’ 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 


story of 
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5. Real situations for writing letters 
)}. Problems or hypothetical situations 
to provide practice in the various 
skills 
. Background of the teacher 
1. A realization of the importance of 
business letter-writing in comparison 
with other forms of composition 
. Enthusiasm about the problem 
3. An intellectual curiosity about letter 
writing 
. Purposeful collecting and examining 
of many letters from the best firms 
5. A knowledge of the research which 
has been done in the field 
». A knowledge of who the authorities 
are 
. Style books of firms who set standards 
for their clerical staffs 
. Knowledge of pedagogical literature 
on the subject 
9. Knowledge of the present tendencies 
in form 
a. Business developments causing 
them 
b. Understanding of the conflicting 
ideas represented by teachers and 
authors of texts and the influence 
of modern business developments 
as shown in actual letters 
10. The ability to select from C points to 
be used in B 
We already know from a long process 
of trial and error in the liberal arts schools 
what fields of subject matter in English 
should be covered in order to fulfill the 
first two of our big aims—to perfect the 
student’s own powers of appreciation and 
expression, and to train him in English 
skills needed in other content subjects and 
Our big problem is to decide 
how to accomplish the third aim—to pre- 
pare the student to be a teacher. We must 
find out how important our theory is, when 
it must be taught, and in what proportion 


activities. 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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LTHOUGH a great deal has been 
A said about methodology in English 
teaching, much remains to be done 

by way of experimental evaluation of 
methods through scientific observation and 
measurement of results. But a knowledge 
of effective methods and the ability to ap- 
ply such methods either deliberately or 
intuitively, constitute only a part of the 
ideal equipment of the successful teacher. 
It seems that an approach to the teach- 
ing problem should be made through a 
careful study of teacher habits and teacher 
V.ewed from this angle, the 
training of teachers becomes a process of 


abilities. 


teacher development—not one of teacher 
uechanization. Studies designed to af- 
ford a dependable basis of judgment in 
regard to the personal equipment of teach- 
ers are being undertaken. Professor Char- 
ters has, for some time, been engaged in 
developing a technique applicable to this 
type of investigation.! 

Until the desirable equipment for teach- 
ers of various subjects can be made more 
or less objectively determined, we must 
depend upon the opinions of persons whose 
individual judgments are based on person- 
al experience and observation in the re- 
spective subject fields. The present arti- 
cle, therefore, is intended to be only sug- 
gestive. Its purpose is to set forth a ten- 
tative list of thirteen ‘‘requirements,’’ or 
‘‘items of personal equipment,’’ as a possi- 
ble standard of self-appraisal for teachers 

2W. W. Charters, A Technique for the Construction 


of a Teacher Training Curriculum. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, March, 1927. 


of English’ and as a possible code of ideals 
for prospect.ve teachers of English.’ 


THIRTEEN POoINTs 


The following ‘‘points,’’ or teacher 
qualifications, are stated in the form of 
abilities, habits, ete. They are postulated 
upon the belief that type is more impor- 
tant than stereotype. The former may be 
promoted by giving attention to the acqui- 
sition of desirable traits. The latter too 
often results from overemphasis on devices. 


1. Mastery of the fundamental points 
of correct usage. 


Whatever else may be said about the 
work of the English teacher, the judgment 
of his erities, in the last analysis, rests 
largely upon the degree of success he has 
attained in teaching his pupils to use Eng- 
lish correctly. Undoubtedly the first step 
toward teaching correct English is 
knowing correct English. Perfect mastery, — 
of course, is not implied—but certainly a 
reasonable mastery of those points of usage 
illustrated in common language construc- 
tions may be expected. Usage tests given 
to certain groups of teachers have not pro- 
duced remarkably high seores, but not 
enough data have been secured to warrant 
any generalization. We are all familiar, 
however, with isolated instances of serious 
deficiency in this first requirement. 

1The reader, in considering critically the qualifica- 
schueilig' Unlie-oigh: Mess. tn Wo ane demuigiiene 1 the 
purposes of English training. Divergence of opinion 


in most cases may be explained by lack of basic agree- 
ment in regard to objectives. 


2 Both, literature and composition are, of course, in- 
eluded in “English” as it is used in this article. 
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2. Sympathetic understanding of pupils’ 
reactions. 

Our list need not be exclusively applica- 
ble to teachers of English. This quality, 
as well as a number of others which are 
suggested, is applicable to teachers in any 
subject field. The teacher who makes no 
effort to understand a pupil’s rebellion 
against a classic or an irksome task in com- 
position is not likely to be able to modify 
the pupil’s viewpoint. Coercion in such 
cases is ineffective. But the teacher who 
attempts to understand his pupils and 
rationalize their reactions has gone a long 
way toward the solution of his problems. 
Not enly does he need to have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of pupils whose re- 
sponses to the subject are not favorable, 
but he needs also to sympathize with en- 
thusiasms. Some genuine spontaneous out- 
burst of expression on the part of a pupil 
should win from an understandng teacher 
praise rather than censure—praise for the 
beginnings of originality rather than cen- 
sure for obvious amateurishness. 


3. A never-failing sense of humor. 

A teacher without a sense of humor is 
afflicted with a distorted notion of relative 
values. He is doomed to grow old in the 
midst of youth harassed by the conviction 
that his labors are futile. After all, a 
sense of humor is little more than a proper 
perspective of life. Without it, a teacher 
is heir to a thousand worries. With it, he 
finds a healthful joy in the daily comedies 
of experience. The English teacher par- 
ticularly, fronting a difficult task even in 
its most restricted definition and charged 
ordinarily with the multiplicity of duties 
traditionally delegated to the English de- 
partment, needs to fortify himself with 
an unfailing sense of humor. 

4. Intellectual and aesthetic honesty. 

The desire to speak positively about 
grammatical constructions, points of usage, 
word pronunciation, ete., often leads a 
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teacher to ignore authority in favor of pre- 
judice, to be arbitrary rather than investi- 
gative, to be dogmatic rather than schol- 
arly. Aesthetic honesty is even more im- 
portant. The affectation of appreciation 
on the part of teachers of literature, if such 
affectation exists, should be recorded as one 
of the unpardonable sins. In studies of 
pupil preference in reading it has been 
suggested that in many cases pupils say 
what they are expected to say, not what 
they actually think, about a book. An ex- 
hibition of frankness on the part of the 
teacher will lead to similar expression of 
honesty on the part of pupils in regard 
to reading tastes. As a result, mutual un- 
derstanding and respect will be promoted. 

5. Zest for the subject taught and zeal 
in the task of teaching. 

No person should be a teacher of English 
if he lacks enthusiasm for the subject; and 
that enthusiasm should express itself not 
chiefly in scholarly research but in vigor- 
ous application to the task of teaching. 
Enthusiasm is contagious. It was once 
said of the president of a great university 
that he could teach an ancient language 
as though it were a succession of hair- 
breadth escapes. Only on such a plane ean 
we communicate to students something of 
the romance of learning. 

6. A deep appreciation of certain liter- 
ary masterpieces. 

The field of literature is too broad to 
permit an intimate knowledge of all the 
classics. But a genuine appreciation of 
some of the acknowledged masterpieces of 
literature reveals a developed capacity for 
appreciation. The fact that a teacher does 
not respond enthusiastically to all recom- 
mended school classies is no reflection upon 


his appreciationa) standards. It merely 


means that he is intelligent enough—and 
honest enough—to have preferences in lit- 
erature, just as people of cultivated taste 
and understanding in other fields of art 
have pronounced preferences in those fields. 

















7. Broadminded litera: y tolerance. 

If one of the purposes of the teacher is 
to help the pupil develop a habit of enjoy- 
able and profitable leisure-time reading, he 
must recognize not only individual differ- 
ences in taste but also the progressive 
growth in pupils’ reading interests. Much 
harm may be done by a too rigid policy 
of proseription and prescription in reading. 
It is more desirable to stimulate a pupil 
to read much and to read voluntarily than 
it is to limit his reading experience to se- 
lected literary models. The wise teacher, 
therefore, will be slow to discourage read- 
ing which satisfies legitimate pupil inter- 
ests until he is sure that something better 
can be successfully substituted. 

8. The habit of extensive reading. 

Students come to the teacher of English 
for advice and suggestions in regard to 
reading. He should be able to utilize such 
opportunities for the personal guidance of 
students. But to do so he must read—and 
read extensively. He must be familiar with 
desirable books, magazines, stories, which 
he ean recommend to the attention of stu- 
dents. In addition to meeting this very 
practical need, the reading habit consist- 
ently followed enriches a teacher’s exper- 
ience and develops a versatility of interest 
which adds greatly to his personal equip- 
ment. 


9. Ability in oral reading. 


In many eases oral interpretation is the 
surest road to appreciation. The teacher’s 
oral reading ability is particularly impor- 
tant in the teaching of poetry. Enunci- 
ation, tone quality, emphasis, rhythm, in- 
flection, ete., are involved in oral reading.* 
The teacher who can read a sentence so 
that it is pleasing as well as meaningful is 
in a position to exercise a powerful influ- 

1It should not be inferred that good oral reading 
requires great dramatic demonstration. It is not neces- 
wy Ca my A Eh gy EF pew yes 


ing may be achieved by following very simple rules of 
expression. 
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ence in shaping the attitude of pupils to- 
ward good literary expression and in de- 
veloping a feeling for rhetorical structure. 

10. Fertile-mindedness in devising ap- 
propriate class projects. 

A teacher who expects to find in books 
of method specific instructions for all situ- 
ations is destined to be disappointed. 
Oftentimes out of the materials of the mo- 
ment must be evolved the plans for a new 
venture in composition or a project in the 
study of literature. It is true that many 
projects which have proved successful may 
be used repeatedly under favorable condi- 
tions, but the capable teacher is constantly 
discovering new opportunities for motiva- 
tion and new activities with which to en- 
rich the course. 


ll. An experimental attitude. 

By this is meant, of course, a scientifi- 
cally experimental attitude. Blind experi- 
mentation with no intelligent evaluation of 
results is worse than blind allegiance to 
traditional method. The progressive teach- 
er will not only approach his individual 
problems experimentally but will also en- 
ter into co-operative experimental studies 
with teachers in his own school or in other 
schools looking toward educational im- 
provement. And, above all, he will main- 
tain an impartial and scientific attitude 
in judging the evidence and evaluating the 
results. 


12. A clear conception of the objectives 
of the course. 

Different teachers may accept different 
objectives. But each teacher should have 
clearly defined in his own mind those aims 
which he believes are the legitimate and 
desirable aims of the course. Only when 
one is committed to a purpose can he be 
really intelligent about procedure. 

13. Continual professional growth. 

The teacher who is professionally awake 
is constantly assimilating new information 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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AN AID IN THE REVISION OF CURRICULA 





JESSIE FRANCES FAIR 


Supervisor of Grades 5-8, Dayton, Ohio. 





HE UPPER elementary teachers of 
: eo Ohio, like most other ele- 

mentary teachers, are in the throes of 
their 
Twenty-three committees meet bi-weekly, at 
the Steele High School, to carry on the 
work of the revision of their curricula. 
They are doing the research work, setting 
up the objectives, and determining upon 
the procedure. 


a revision of course of study. 


On the subject of, ‘‘Who Shall Make 
the Course of Study?’’ the Dayton teach- 
ers feel that while much is to be said in 
favor of the small group of experts, yet 
even more is to be said in favor of a revis- 
For when the 
entire group enters into a revision, the 


ion by an entire group. 


process of education leavens the whole, and 
the by-products of the revision become as 
important, if not more so, as the revis- 
ion itself. 


Certain it is that in Dayton the schools 
are becoming the laboratories where ob- 
jectives are tested and procedures worked 
out. The demonstration lesson is becom- 
ing popular as a basis for discussion of 
proper procedure in the development of 


objectives. 


The Reading Committee had set up ob- 
jectives under three general heads—(1) 
Creative Reading, (2) Informational Read- 
ing, (3) The Mechanics of Reading. The 
first objective which they set up under 
Informational Reading was, ‘‘To grasp 
the central thought of reading material.’’ 


As the committee was engaged in draw- 
ing up the procedure for this objective, 
the supervisor was asked to give a demon- 
stration lesson, bringing out what she con- 
sidered worth while procedure to develop 
this objective. 

The following lesson was given to a 
sixth grade class in answer to this eall, and 
all the teachers of sixth grade reading 
were invited to the lesson. 


A Sixtu Grape Reaping Lesson 


Objecuve: ‘To develop the central 


thought of reading material. 

1. Central Thought in Art 
(ihe chiidren are looking at two large 
pictures that have been brought in from 
the hail and hung in the room for this 
occasion, one, Abbey’s ‘‘Galahad the De- 
liverer,’’ the other, Millet’s, ‘‘The An- 
gelus.’’) 

Teacher: Do any of you know the name 
of this picture? (Teacher 
Sir Galahad. ) 

First Child: Joan of Are. 

Seeond Child: No, John, it isn’t Joan of 
Are, it is Galahad the Deliverer. 
(Others agree ) 

Teacher: Why do you think the artist 
painted this picture? What did he want 
to show? 

First Child: He wanted to show us Sir 
Galahad going away. 

Second Child: From the look on his face, 
I think he wanted to show us how de- 
termined Sir Galahad was on what he 
was going to do. 


points to 
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Third Child: I can see the water in the 
distance and a boat, | thing the artist 
wanted to show us that he was going 
across the water in search of the Holy 
Grail. 

Fourth Child: But Martha, you wouldn’t 
know about the Holy Grail unless you 
knew the story. It seems to me that the 
artist wanted to show us the knight 
starting ot to do some great deed in 
the world. 

(After a further discussion the children 
agree that this was the purpose the 
artist had in mind.) 

Teacher: How else might you express the 
idea that this was the artist’s purpose? 

First Child: You might say the most im- 

portant idea. 
(Teacher gets a variety of expressions 
from the class; central idea, theme, fore- 
most idea, outstanding idea, controlling 
idea, guiding idea, ete.) 

Teacher: What other ideas do you see 
in the picture—ideas that help us to 
understand the main idea or central 
thought? They might be called contrib- 
uting ideas. 

(The children name the castle in the 
back ground, the ship, the monk, the 
kneeling lady, the horse, the trappings, 
etc. and discuss how they are all used 
to bring out the central idea in the pic- 
ture. ) 

The Angelus—Millet 

Teacher: In this pieture, can you pick 
out the central idea? 

First Child: Two people digging potatoes. 

Teacher: Are we getting more than the 
central idea? 

Second Child: They are thanking God 
for the harvest. 

Third Child: Two people praying, as 
bells are ringing at sunset. 

Fourth Child: They must be Swiss from 
their costumes. 

Vifth Child: TI think they look like Dutch 


children; they wear wooden shoes. 


Sixth Child: They are French I think. 
Some of the French peasants wear 
wooden shoes. . 

Teacher: When you discuss shoes, cos- 
tumes, ete. are you finding the central 
thought? How does the title help 
to give us the central thought? 

First Child: 1 know that Angelus means 
the bell that calls to evening prayer, so 
that I still think the central thought is 
the fact that the peasants are stopping 
their work, for a few moments prayer 
at the sound of the Angelus. 

Teacher: Who can find other ideas that 
help this main idea or central thought 
to stand out so that we get Millet’s 
idea? 

First Child: I think the village and sun- 
down are part of the main idea. 

Second Child: The spade 
have working, 
stopped to pray. 

Third Child: Their basket is half filled 


shows 
and have 


they 


been just 


and shows they have been digging in 
the soil. 

(After some discussion the children ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the furrowed 
field, the sunset, the basket, the hoe, the 
wheelbarrow are all contributing ideas, 


helping to the 
thought. ) 

Child: Can you find the central thought 
in every picture? 
(The children agree to look the next time 
they visit the Art Institute to see wheth- 
er they can find the central thought in 


every picture.) 


bring out central 


2. Central Thought in Music 


Let us see whether we ean find 
the central thought in a piece of music? 
(Teacher puts Schuman’s ‘‘ Traumerei,”’ 
played by Mischa Elman, on the vic- 
trola. ) 

Teacher: Listen and see if you ean find 
the central thought. Remember, not the 
horse and the trappings, but the knight 


Teacher : 
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going forth to a great deed, not the hoe 
or the wheelbarrow, but the moment of 
prayer. 

(Teacher plays Traumerei while the 
class listens intently.) 

Teacher: Did you find any _ central 
thought ? ; 

First Child: I did, right in the beginning. 
(Others agree. ) 

Teacher: Listen again. (Teacher plays 
the theme over three or four times.) 
Teacher: Listen again. This time, count 
and see how many times the central 

thought is repeated. 

(The class finds that the theme or central 
thought is used three times. 
find the contributing ideas. ) 

Teacher: You have found that in a pic- 
ture or in a piece of music we can find 
a central thought and _ contributing 
thoughts. Where else do you think we 
might find these? 

First Child: In a book. 

Second Child: In a story. 


They also 


3. Central Thought in Literature 


Teacher: Yes, we may find the central 
thought in a book or story. This morn- 
ing, we are to try to find the central 
thought or idea in a story. Please turn 
to page fifty-one, in Lewis and Row- 
land’s Sixth Reader. 

Teacher: What is the title of your story? 

First Child: ‘‘Saint George and the 
Dragon.”’ 

Teacher: Can you tell the main thought 
from the title? 

(Children discuss this and decide that they 
get hints of the main thought but not 
the main thought from the title.) 

First Child: We know that there is a 
very good person in the story, because 
he is called a saint. 

Second Child: We know there is a drag- 
on in the story. 

Teacher: Let us very thoughtfully read 
the story silently to get the central idea. 
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Remember what you are looking for— 
Sir Galahad, the moment of prayer, 
and—(teacher hums the theme of Trau- 
merei. ) 

(After a period of ten minutes the teacher 
requests that the class discuss informally 
among themselves, what they consider 
the main theme of the story. She joins 
the group as a member, but refuses to 
let the children talk tq her or at her.) 

First Child: It seems to me the main 
idea was when St. George killed the 
dragon for the princess. 

Second Child: Martha, don’t you think 
the central thought was how kind and 
gentle St. George was to the people? 

Third Child: I think the bravery of St. 
George was the central idea—and he 
proved it by killing the dragon. 

Fourth Child: But St. George went out 
to save the people. St. George was like 
Sir Galahad. St. George was a deliverer 
too. He wanted to do something great. 
If he had not wanted to help the people, 
he would never have killed the dragon. 

(After some discussion the children de- 
cide that the killing of the dragon was 
a contributing thought, but the main 
idea or central theme was the fact that 
St. George went forth to do a knight’s 
work, to help people in need.) 

Teacher: Can you find some elue sen- 
tences in the selection to prove the cen- 
tral thought? 

First Child (reads): ‘‘Tomorrow I shall 
ride away, and never stop until I find 
a work which only a knight can do.’’ 

Second Child (reads): ‘‘I must find out 
and give them help if I ean. 

Two or Three Children (excitedly read 
together): ‘‘Tell me your trouble that 
I may help you.’’ 

Teacher: Now the climax—the point 
where interest stands on tip toe, where 
St. George really does the helping. 

Child (reads): ‘‘St. George looked care- 
fully, then struck with all his strength 
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straight down through the dragon’s 
throat, and he fell at the hero’s feet 
dead.’’ 


Child (excitedly): The story closes with 
the central thought. (He reads) 
‘*The King speaking :—‘O brave knight,’ 
he said, ‘I am old and weak. Stay here 
and help me guard my people from 
harm.’ ”’ 
‘‘The Knight speaking:—‘I’ll stay as 
long as ever you have need of me.’ ”’ 


‘*So he lived in the palace and helped the 
old King take care of his people.’’ 


Class Discussion 


1. The children give title and main 
thought of books they have read recently. 
They discuss together how in some in- 
stances the title indicates or gives hints of 
the central idea, and how in other cases it 
does not. 


2. Newspaper clippings are passed to 
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entire class, from which head lines have 
been cut. Children are requested to read 
the article, find the central thought and 
supply the missing head lines. A class dis- 
eussion follows from which the children 
compare the head lines worked out by the 
class with the original head lines of the 
paper. Where necessary the articles are 
read to prove a point under discussion. 


The Teachers’ Conference Period 


T the close of the lesson, the teachers 

were asked to come to the school li- 
brary to talk it over. Here they discussed 
among themselves the strength and the 
weakness of the procedure in relation to 
the objective. Since the groups were kept 
small, each teacher felt free to ask ques- 
tions and to present her own point of view. 
Finally each small group appointed a 
chairman who summed up the discussion 
for that table and presented it as a basis 
for discussion to the entire group. 





INTRODUCING BEGINNING TEACHERS TO CLASSROOM PRACTICES 


(Continued from Page 138) 


less motivated ; that criticism must be con- 
ducted with a tactful regard for the effect 
on the criticized individual, with a just 
sense of the relative importance of: large 
virtues and small faults, and so as to devel- 


op in the pupil the ability to criticize his 
own work; and that the assignment and 
the writing period furnish unequalled op- 
portunities for the real teacher to give 
inspiration and guidance. 








VITALIZING READING THROUGH ORGANIZATION 





MARY H. BURRIS 
Department of English, School of Education, University of Chicago 
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OTHING IS SO important for the 
N teacher of reading to keep in mind 

as the fact that her task is to make 
life readers. Reading that functions only 
as a schoolroom exercise utterly fails in 
its true purpose; to be effective the inter- 
est and enthusiasm of the children should 
carry their reading outside the schoolroom, 
into the home, the public library, and on 
throughout life. As teachers we have been 
too much concerned with the lessons here 
and now—today in the classroom; and 
have, in many instances, lost sight of the 
main purpose of reading instruction, that 


¢. is, to give the child a useful and enjoyable 


educational and recreational tool to be used 
throughout life. 

Our interest has been 
upon ‘‘how to teach’’ reading to the ex- 
clusion of the important problem of ‘‘ what 
to teach.’’ The text-book has offered the 
easy road and many times the fatal one. 
The teacher who has a well-organized, care- 
fully adapted, reading text made up of 
only the best literature by the best authors, 
both classic and contemporary, is indeed 


centered often 


fortunate, for she has a splendid founda- 
tion upon which to organize her reading 
course. If she is provided with one or two 
good extension readers and a well chosen 
school library of books and magazines her 
influence upon the children under her su- 
pervision should be so far reaching as to 
be inestimable. 

Too little time and concern have been 
given to the organization of childrens’ 
reading. The text-book selections have 
been taken day after day with no thought 


of their lasting effect upon the minds and 
ideals of the pupils, to say nothing of the 
development of life attitudes and skills in 
reading. No two children have exactly 
the same reading ability. What is inter- 
esting to one child often proves tiresome 
to another. For this reason the organiza- 
tion of the content of children’s reading 
has become one of the outstanding prob- 
lems confronting educational leaders of 
the elementary schools of today. 

One of the specific aims of reading in- 


ee 


struction in the grades is ‘‘to provide rich 
and varied experiences in practically every 
field of thought and activity for which 
pupils are prepared, such as history, biog- 
travel, art, 
recreation and literature. Abundant op- 
portunity should be provided for reading 
relatively simple material in the classroom, 
in the library, and at home. Each con- 
tent subject, as well as the reading period, 
should contribute to rapid growth in ex- 


raphy, geography, science, 


perience. It is far more important in these 
grades for pupils to acquire rich experi- 
ence through reading relatively simple ma- 
terial than it is to develop ability to read 
difficult selections accurately.’’! Both ree- 
reational and work-type reading should be 
included ; books of undoubted value should 
be chosen which will direct and inspire 
the reader now and throughout life, and 
provide for the wholesome use of leisure 
time. 

Such a reading course will call for the 
reading of books, newspapers, and period- 
icals in addition to the reading text and 


1The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook Part 1, page 56. 
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extension readers. We insist that the 
child shall read factual material—read for 
information, yet we give him one short 
story or article about a subject and expect 
him, from the reading of it, to gain suffi- 
cient interest to lead him to wide and ex- 
tensive reading on that topic. A child’s 
interest depends largely upon his knowl- 
edge of the subject. We cannot hope to 
arouse permanent interests from the use of 
miscellaneous, unrelated, haphazard, un- 
organized material. It is possible that one 
selection may provide the needed incen- 
tive; but several related selections dealing 
with a topic will enrich the child’s knowl- 
edge and multiply his interest. 

The extension plan of organizing read- 
ing materials has been found exceedingly 
effective in arousing an interest in reading 
and in forming permanent reading habits. 
By this plan the teacher, with the codper- 
ation of her pupils, suggests some worth- 
while subject of interest to the members 
of the class. The available reading ma- 
terial upon this subject is then collected 
by the teacher, and the reading assign- 
ments for a period of two weeks or 
longer, depending upon the subject chosen, 
are made. A great variety of subjects will 
be found interesting for each grade. For 
example, the children of the fifth grade 
would enjoy spending two or three weeks 

n such big topies as: scrvice, trees, con- 
servation of nature, bird conservation, ir- 
rigation, citizenship, lumbering, nature 
poetry, or any one of a hundred different 
topies depending upon the immediate in- 
terests of the pupils and the available ma- 
terial for such units of reading. 


The reading assignments should be 
posted on the bulletin board so that the 


pupils may learn to read independently to 


find the solution of their big problem. 
Suppose, for example, the children of the 
fifth grade chose the topic ‘‘dogs.’’ Then 
the main purpose of all reading for the 
next few weeks might well be directed to 
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finding out ‘‘Why dogs good 
friends.’’ The ‘‘minimum assignment”’ 
should consist of about four or five selec- 
tions chosen from reading texts, extension 
readers, and other available materials 
within the school-room. All children, slow 
readers and superior readers, will read all 
selections in the ‘‘minimum assignment.’’ 
All pupils of average reading ability 
should be able to read the selections found 


9? 


make 


in both the ‘‘minimum’’ and ‘‘average’’ 
For the unusual or superior 
pupil an additional list of readings should 
be provided. This added list may be 
called the ‘‘maximum’’ assignment and 
might well include some of the best books 
and magazine articles on the subject, which 
will assist the child in the solution of the 


big problem which he has in mind. 


assignments. 


Read with a purpose—read to find out 
something worthwhile. Each child is en- 
couraged to contribute materials and to 
read as widely as he can in order that he 
may be able to do his share toward the 
solution of the problem. He is not held 
back on account of the slow reader; he 
gairis the benefit of all available reading 
material bearing upon the problem under 
consideration. The following type lesson 
will further illustrate the extension plan 
of organization: 


READING UNIT ‘‘DOGS,’’ GRADE FIVE 
(a) Required or minimum assignment taken from 
text and extension readers: 
Turk, the Faithful Dog, Sir Samuel White Baker 
Wolf, the Faithful Collie, Albert Payson Terhune 
Buck, the Dog That Loved His Master, 
Jack London 
Billy, the Dog That Made Good, 
Ernest Thompson Seton 


Gulliver the Great, Walter A. Dyer 


(b) Average assignment for report in class by 


individuals or committees: 


A Dog of Flanders, ........ 
A Snow King, 


Louise de la Ramee 
Frank R. Stockton 


ee 
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Bob, Son of Battle (Book) 

Lad, a Dog (Book) 

(c) Maximum assignment, recreational reading, 
books for leisure moments: 


Alfred Ollivant 
Albert Payson Terhune 


Pennk of Freedom Hill, ............0% Derieux 
Pi Sip cenunee tees chesenes.veecte Terhune 
Famous Dogs in Fiction, .......... MeSpadden 
Stories of Brave Dogs Retold from St. Nicholas, 

Carter 
Re Ae: See Atkinson 
Pierrot, Dog of Belgium ................ Dyer 
eer | reer Tree Dyer 
Pe eee Brown 
| ee eee Hawkes 
Wolf, the Storm Leader, .............. Caldwell 
i i nln wepien oath +600 ons 0:0 Darling 


(d) For presentation by the teacher: 
The National Geographic Magazine,, March, 1919 
The Dog That Saved the Bridge, 

Roberts (in The Secret Trails) 


A Tribute to a Dog, Senator Vest 


Effective teaching requires that knowl- 
edge gained from reading shall be orga- 
nized on the basis of the pupil’s previous 
experiences and made available for his 
future use. A lesson should be devoted to 
summarizing the findings. Children should 
be encouraged to compare, contrast, and 
evaluate what they have read and to make 
some application of the knowledge gained 
from the various sources. 

The following will be suggestive of the 
type of problems that may be given to the 
children after they have finished their as- 
signed readings: 

1. Choose from among the dogs you 
have been reading about the one that you 
would like most to have for a friend. Make 
a list of reasons for your choice and be able 
to stand before the class and support these 
reasons. 


2. Make a list of all the human quali- 
ties you can find that the dogs in your 
reading seem to possess. Be able to prove 
each trait in your list by giving examples. 

3. Make a list of all the books, maga- 
zine articles, stories, and poems about dogs 
that you have read during the time you 
have been working on this unit, and give 
the author of each. 
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4. Prepare to give an interesting two 
minute talk to the class on one of the fol-. 
lowing topies: 

a, Thé dog as a friend and playmate. 
b. A working dog. 
c. What we can do to help dogs. 


Summary: 


Some of the outstanding advantages of 
the extension plan of teaching silent read- 
ing are: 

1. It ties up the reading in the school 
with the library and the home, and thus 
tends to make life readers. 


2. It takes care, through the indetermi- 
nate assignment, of individual differences 
in reading ability. 

3. It trains the child to read with a 
purpose in mind—a problem to solve, thus 
avoiding the indiscriminate use of miscel- 
laneous, haphazard, and unrelated mate- 
rials. 

4. It organizes the reading about a 
common theme and thus teaches the child 
to compare, to contrast, and to evaluate 
what he reads. 

5. It leads the reader to ‘‘weigh and 
consider.’’ 

6. It gives the child a volume of in- 
formation about worthwhile subjects, thus 
developing permanent reading interests 
and attitudes. 

7. The extension method of conduct- 
ing the reading lesson leads the pupil to 
regard reading as a pleasurable life experi- 
ence rather than an irksome school task. 

8. It provides extensive vicarious ex- 
periences, thereby giving the reader 
‘*hooks to hang things on’’—an appercep- 
tive basis for further reading. 

9. It teaches the reader how to use 
books, magazines, and newspapers effec- 
tively and thus avoids wasteful duplica- 
tion of material. 

10. It makes more interesting the work 
of the reading teacher. 

11. It teaches the child how to study. 
























THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY: A SITUATION 


FOR ORAL COMPOSITION 





HELEN C. DAVIS 
Principal College Elementary School, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley 





RAINING IN clear oral expression 
Tis considered an essential part of the 

course of study in composition for 
the elementary school. Difficulty has been 
experienced, however, on the part of the 
teachers in finding situations which pro- 
vide for definite training and progress in 
this skill and at the same time furnish real 
opportunities for the pupils to give their 
own ideas and reactions to things of vital 
interest to them. There is need, therefore, 
of discovering and listing the situations in 
the classrooms which may give such train- 
ing and, furthermore, of indicating the 
preparation necessary for teachers who can 
direct the development of this skill in the 
pupils. 

The school assembly program may be one 
situation which affords opportunity for 
training in this oral expression. In the 
College Elementary School of Colorado 
State Teachers College, an assembly is held 
each week for the pupils of the first six 
Many of the programs are the 
outgrowth of a unit of work in history, 
geography, community life, or literature, 
and frequently are some form of dramati- 
zation. Once each month, however, the 
assembly is given over to the discussion of 
some phase of the school organization for 
which the pupils have assumed or can as- 
sume some responsibility. In this pro- 
gram, the pupils are in charge and present 
in short talks that which they have done or 
need to do in the school to make it better. 


grades. 


In developing such a progrem, the fol- 
lowing is the general plan of procedure: 
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_1. Selecting the general topie for dis- 
cussion at the assembly program. 

2. Determining the sub-divisions of the 
main topic to be presented. 

3. Assigning to each grade the subdi- 
vision which it is to discuss. 

4. Preparation by‘each grade of its as- 
signment. 

5. Assembly of all pupils to hear pre- 
sentation and discussion. 

The work of the first three items listed 
above is done by a standing committee com- 
posed of one pupil from each grade and a 
faculty member. This committee discus- 
ses conditions in the school for which the 
pupils can and should assume some re- 
sponsibility. That condition which seems 
to the committee as most needing the atten- 
tion of the pupils is selected as the topic 
for: discussion at the assembly program. 
The committee then decides what the sub- 
divisions of the main topic should be, and 
assigns one to each grade. 


Each member of the committee reports 
to his own grade the topic which the pupils 
of that group are to discuss at the assembly 
program. The pupils then make use of 
their composition or language period for 
preparing the discussion. Each pupil dur- 
ing the language period given to this work 
has the opportunity to contribute points 
which he feels should be ineluded in the 
discussion of that particular topic. These 
points are listed and the class decides 
which ones need to be included and the 
order in which they should be presented. 
Each pupil then works out independently 
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the presentation of the topic as he thinks it 
should be and gives it before his own class. 
The class selects the pupil who has made 
the best presentation as the one to repre- 
sent them at the assembly program. The 
work of each grade as thus prepared is 
presented before the pupils of the school 
at their assembly program. 

This assembly program is completely in 
The chairman of 
the standing committee presides and in- 
troduces the pupils as they appear on the 
program. 

There are two general objectives for this 
type of assembly. program. One is the 
development of a feeling of responsibility 
in the pupils toward those school activi- 
ties in which they can successfully take 
part. Individuals generally guard more 
jealously and feel greater responsibility 
for that which they have had a part in con- 
structing or creating, or which they feel 
belongs to them. This same feeling shows 
itself in the attitude of pupils toward those 
phases of school organization for whose 
performance they have a definite responsi- 
bility. 

The second objective is the development 
of greater skill in oral expression. 
of all ages are generally recognized as hav- 
ing difficulty in standing on their feet and 
expressing themselves clearly and effec- 
One significant cause of this dif- 
ficulty is lack of self-confidence. 


charge of the pupils. 


Pupils 


tively. 
Another 
cause is insufficient training in talking 
about a specifie point and that only, or as 
it is sometimes expressed, ‘‘sticking to the 
point’’. For the majority of pupils self- 
confidence before a group is acquired 
largely through practice. Ability to ‘‘stick 
to the point’’ involves definite knowledge 
of the topic of discussion and training in 
arranging the points in definite order for 
presentation to the group. Self-confidence 
and skill in oral expression will be devel- 
oped more easily and rapidly if the pupil 
is discussing a topic about which he has 
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first hand knowledge rather than one about 
which he has gained knowledge through 
reading only. 

Two groups of individuals should benefit 
from the work done in connection with 
these programs; the student teachers who 
are teaching composition, and the pupils 
who participate in preparing this type of 
assembly program. 

The student teacher sees the work as it 
is done in the grade and presented at the 
assembly. Her greatest growth as a teach- 
er comes from the work which she does in 
the classroom in directing the pupils in 
preparing the discussion of the topic as- 
signed them. She helps the pupils dis- 
cover which of their experiences and 
knowledge will be of aid in giving a clear 
presentation of their topic. She gains 
from this a greater understanding of the 
pupils and of their reactions to and opin- 
ions of incidents which have become a 
part of their experience. From working 
with the pupils in organizing the points 
to be discussed, she learns what difficulties 
the pupils have in this work and acquires 
skill in helping them to overcome these 
difficulties. This often serves to indicate to 
her the extent of her own ability to organ- 
ize material. Furthermore, she has had the 
opportunity of testing her own skill in di- 
recting a classroom activity which must 
be conducted, to a large extent, independ- 
ently of a textbook assignment. At the 
assembly program, she observes the results 
of similar work done in other grades. She 
has, therefore, the growth resulting from 
intensive work with her own pupils, as well 
as the benefit of watching a complete school 
activity. 

Growth for the pupils results both from 
their class room work in preparation for 
the school assembly, and from the assembly 
program itself. As a starting point for 
the classroom work, they must realize that 
a topic is well presented if the listeners 
have understood it, been interested in it. 

























and have been made to think and to take 
some action regarding it. The pupils learn 
to talk about incidents which the whole 


school knows about and _ understands. 
They learn to select from their experiences 
those which have a meaning in relation to 
the topic which they are to discuss. They 
also learn to arrange the points so that 
they will not wander from the topic of dis- 
cussion. 

This type of work is significant in help- 
ing to overcome grammatical errors, for 
pupils do not readily choose as their repre- 
sentative one who makes frequent mis- 
takes of this sort. In selecting a pupil to 
~epresent them before the school, the pupils 
must evaluate the work of one another in 
an impersonal way. The basis of their 
choice must be the quality of the work 
done rather than personal likes and dis- 
likes. In evaluating one another’s work, 
they take into consideration such qualities 
as clearness of enunication, ability to talk 
so that the listeners can hear easily, abil- 
ity to remember what to say, and skill in 
independent preparation. This classroom 
work gives each pupil training in taking 
criticism as well as in giving it. The as- 
sembly program gives the representatives 
from each grade training in talking before 
a group larger than his own class group. 
This program is of benefit to all the pupils 
as well as to those few who actively parti- 
cipate. It is a help in creating a loyalty 
to the school; the pupils gain a respect for 
the opinion of their school mates; they also 
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acquire a feeling that they belong to the 
school, and that it belongs to them. In 
all these ways, the pupils become more 
valuable members of the school group and 
are acquiring habits and attitudes which 
make them more efficient in their work in 
the group. 

The development and presentation of 
such an assembly program has its weaknes- 
ses. One outstanding weakness is that too 
few of the pupils take part in the program 
given before the entire school. This is 
somewhat offset by the fact that each pupil 
receives, in his own grade, training in pre- 
senting points before his group. From 
this he learns to discover where his work 
needs improving, if he is to be selected to 
represent the entire group. A _ second 
weakness lies in the fact that the same pupil 
may be and sometimes is chosen to repre- 
sent a given group at successive programs. 
This oceurs more frequently with younger 
than with the older pupils, and presents a 
problem which is rather difficult to solve, 
since the pupils of the primary grades 
have not learned to evaluate critically the 
work of others and are apt to select a 
pupil who has qualities of strong leader- 
ship. A third weakness is that only a 
limited number of student teachers receive 
training in work of this sort. With the 
to be 
trained, it is impossible under present con- 


increasing number of _ students 


(litions to give each one training in every 
skill. 
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Several topics which have been used for 
assembly programs during the past year 
are given below. 

1. How to take care of our school build- 
ing. 

First grade. How to keep the cloak- 
rooms neat. 

Second grade. How we should keep 
the walls clean. 

Third grade. How to keep the floors 
clean. 

Fourth grade. How to keep the 
toilet rooms clean. 

Fifth grade. How to keep our desks 
in order. 

Sixth grade. How to take care of 
the outside of the building. 

2. Care of bicycles on the campus. 

Fourth grade. 
a. Riding bicycles when they are 
in the rack. 
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b. Letting air out of the tires. 
Fifth grade. 
a. Riding bicycles with the per- 
mission of the owner. 
b. Riding bicycles without the 
permission of the owner. 
Sixth grade. 
a. Locking and unlocking bi- 
cycles. 


b. Boys riding girls’ bicycles. 


3. Sportsmanship. 
Sixth grade. Why I should be a 
sportsman and not a sport. 
Fifth grade. What pupils should 
play games. 
Fourth grade. How to take defeat. 
Third, second, and first grades. How 


we can make our games a lot of 
fun. 





PROFESSIONALIZING ENGLISH COURSES 


(Continued from Page 142) 


to the subject matter. If we think of 
theory as combined inseparably with sub- 
ject matter, if we think of it always in 
terms of its function, we shall know when 
to teach it and how much to teach. It 


will appear in its proper field, circle B, 
with its proper emphasis and in its proper 
relationship to circle A, the minimum es- 
sentials, the teaching of which is the only 
excuse for the existence of theory. 





THIRTEEN ITEMS OF PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 145) 


concerning his particular subject and con- 
cerning his task as a whole. Thus pro- 
fessional growth involves an active inter- 
est both in academic subject-matter and in 
the science of education. The English 
teacher, for example, may be expected to 


show an increased mastery of subject con- 
tent, as his experience in teaching in- 
creases, and an expanding acquaintance 


with educational thought in the field of 
English. 























THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY AS A FACTOR 
IN MODERN EDUCATION 
ALICE K. HATCH 
Children’s Libra: ian, Broadway Branch, Cleveland Public Library 





INERVA MAY HAVE sprung 
full grown from Zeus’s noble brow, 
but I doubt it. At least, if she did 


she is scarcely symbolic of Wisdom as it is 
developed today through the tortuous toils 
of continually changing — educational 
methods. 

Since Rousseau, in expounding his rev- 
olutionary theories little more than two 
hundred years ago, brought out principles 
that were destined to become foundation 
stones in modern child interpretation and 
education, the trend away from the old 
‘*B-a-ba’’ school of memorizing has gone 
steadily forward until today a whole new 
vocabulary has been added to the school 
man’s speech, and the child, no longer beat- 
ing the wings of his ambitions and dreams 
against windows barred with ‘‘rote,’’ has 
passed out into a new world of learning by 
doing—by reasoning; a method to whet, 
not stifle his longings—a method of fu- 
ture to which the past is parent. 

Today each study must have a purpose- 
ful goal. More than that, each study must 
link into its fellows in a unity which can- 
not help but develop coherent, balanced 
thought in our future citizens; equip them 
to weigh the mountains of life against the 
valleys. 

A delightful method and a fruitful one, 
but one that certainly cannot be carried 
out along the old lines of teacher-pupil 
recitation, and of answers found in a single 
text book. A new sort of recitation had to 
be devised, and the socialized lesson period 
was the result ; a new source of information 
—one possessed of infinite possibilities in 
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by-ways and ramifications had to be found ; 
a source equipped and engineered not only 
to carry on whatever has been begun within 
the school room, but to go even further in 
supplying suggestive material upon which 
the teacher could build yet higher the 
tower of life; perhaps a source entirely 
outside the school which would train the 
child to seek what could not come to him. 

Meanwhile in every community just such 
a new agency in modern education, the 
public library, has been quietly, steadily 
making ready to welcome the demand, 
whenever and in whatever form it should 
come. Long ago, rooms, or at least corn- 
ers, in libraries were set apart especially 
for the use of little people, and far seeing 
workers, realizing that the one who should 
be guardian of juvenile reading, mentor 
for juvenile tastes in literature and an aid 
to the school teachers of the district, must 
answer to definite qualifications not only of 
temperament but in book knowledge, child 
psychology and understanding of educa- 
tive methods, established classes to teach 
this branch of advanced education, so that 
trained children’s librarians have taken up 
their places in these children’s rooms, 
building up collections of books to fill school 
calls, going with steady persistence out 
into their neighborhoods, studying the en- 
vironment, racial traits and needs of their 
communities, watching every change in 
school curriculum and policy—publie or 
parochial, and constantly readjusting book 
purchases and room administration in 
order to give the best possible service. 

And within the last few vears the justifi- 
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cation for all this planning has come, for 
suddenly the neighborhood library has be- 
come as much a part of the school as the 
classroom itself. The project, the social- 
ized recitation, and the unit of study have 
done it. 

For proof of this drop into a busy chil- 
dren’s room immediately after school. 
Watch the hordes of children from the third 
grade up, note books clutched in stubby 
hands, determination written on _ their 
faces, as they besiege the children’s librar- 
ian with a bombardment of questions car- 
ried over from the class room. See them 
receive their books and a word of explana- 
tion, then separate into groups, according 
to the subject at hand, pour over encyclo- 
pedeas, frown into indexes, exchange ser- 
ious question and answer, calling con- 
stantly upon the librarian’s resourceful- 
ness, and at least when the hands of the 
unfeeling clock point supper time, turn in 
their reference books with a sigh and a 
remark that they will be back later, or a re- 
quest for something on their subject that 
they can take to school and 
teacher.”’ 

Better to understand just how this re- 
ference hour has been spent and its possi- 
bilities let us suppose that ‘‘ Transporta- 
tion’’ has been chosen as the unit for a cer- 
tain class. The arithmetic students hurry 
to the library to work out intricate prob- 
lems of relative rates of speed; the time it 
takes to cross the Alps today and how long 
Caesar was about it. Immediately history, 
Latin, and geography are involved; more 
research—leading to more by-paths. The 
unit ‘‘Transportation’’ carries the pupil via 
the library from the galleys of the Phoeni- 
cians to the Berengaria; from the pony 
express, Indian fights and buffalo trails to 
our huge modern railway systems and the 
cities they have developed; from the 
pioneer to the immigrant newly come to 
our shores; from the constitution to inter- 
national laws; from mouldly archives to 
the happenings of the latest minute. There 


** show 
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is no limit to its possibilities. And no 
limit to the part the library may play— 
must play if the project is to be wholly sue- 
cessful, leading out of today into tomorrow ; 
out of America into the world. 

To meet this onslaught of ‘‘seekers after 
knowledge’’ the children’s rooms have built 
up collections of encyclopedeas especially 
devised for youthful comprehension and 
young interest, from the pictorial editions 
for the third and forth grades to the more 
sober ones shared by parent and child. 
Large numbers of mounted pictures on sub- 
jects geographical, historical and indus- 
trial have been prepared to help the teacher 
in arousing curiosity and a desire to know. 
Almanaes, yearbooks and atlases supple- 
ment the young statistician’s finding. In- 
dustrial geographies are on the children’s 
room shelves in plenty and must be thor- 
oughly familiar to the librarian if she is 
going to make them intelligible to the child. 
Books of travel, histories, histories of in- 
dustries, civies, lives of men and women— 
all are at hand, classified to correspond 
with the call, graded to fit the child; at- 
tractive to whet the interest; accurate to 
satisfy their fundamental purpose. 

Moreover, since, with the teacher, she 
is training citizens and thinkers, the li- 
brarian must teach the child not simply to 
use the book she places before him, but to 
see in each a hint of another yet to come, 
to stimulate a growing vision—a desire for 
more distant horizons. She must supple- 
ment the teacher’s efforts to make a vivid, 
moving present grow out of the historic 
past set down in books. To do this she 
ealls to her service current periodicals, 
pointing out the latest development of a 
subject. 

But the library’s part in the present 
day method of instruction goes still further. 
It helps to link together the city’s educa- 
tional and cultural agencies, for, to com- 
plete a given circle, the class is sometimes 
sent to visit the art museum, the symphony 
concert, the natural science or the histor- 

















ical museum and inevitably all these roads 
lead, not to Rome, but to the library—and 
beyond. Perhaps at the science museum 
they see a gorgeous blue butterfly from 
South America. Because of their school 
training, instinctively they come to the li- 
brary to find out about it—and discover a 
world instead; blue butterflies from Rio 
de Janerio ; butterflies in tropical sunshine ; 
blue waters of the harbour; ships flying 
strange flags; rubber men from up the 
river, with jaundiced faces and haunted 
eyes, outbound; scientists, inbound, eager 
for adventures beyond the Amazon, un- 
daunted by those haunted eyes; then a 
desire in the children themselves to learn 
and go and see. All that because of a 
city school room, a blue butterfly in a 
museum and a neighborhood library. 

But all the children are not bright 
enough to follow phantom trails, you say. 
True; yet that need not bar them from the 
I am think- 
ing of the so-called ‘‘Z’’ classes; stolid, 
indifferent, drifting with the tide—the 
despair of teachers who look into a color- 
less future for them. But though their 
teachers may despair at times they cer- 
tainly do not give up. Instead they de- 
vise new ways to awaken enthusiasm in 
things one second beyond the moment, one 
inch beyond their hands. One group of 
boys could be got to show little interest in 
anything but the manual training shop. 
They would not read—and why should 
they? What was there in a book, anyway ; 
books just didn’t connect. But if books 
didn’t their teacher did. They were inter- 
ested in manual training. Very 
they were sent to the library in a body to 
look up things pertaining to manual train- 
ing and the deed was done. Shellac; shel- 


joys and benefits of a library. 


well, 
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lac from India; India and the jungles ; stor- 
ies of the jungles. There, at least, were 
books they could enjoy. Then there were 
nails, rubber, saws and dozens of other 
articles, each with a bit of life in it when 
a wise teacher sowed the seed and a library 
was at hand to speed the harvest. Those 
boys will never be anything but ‘‘Z’s’’ as 
long as they live, but a ‘‘Z’’ with a pipe in 
his mouth and a book, no matter if it be 
a bit mediocre, in his hand after a vision- 
less day in the mills isn’t so badly off as 
the bookless brawler in some blind tiger. 
And yet, all these things are but a be- 
ginning, for the librarian’s biggest, most 
inspiring purpose is the task of building 
‘‘hackground”’ in the abstract—a suitable 
setting for scholar or mechanic, plowman 
or politician, for what is more pathetic 
.than a finely trained mind against a bar- 
ren scene? A million times happier the 
less schooled one who has learned through 
his love of books to feel a famous painting 
in a cloud, a Dickens character in a news- 
boy, the soul of Verdi in a hurdy-gurdy ; in 
everything life and the unity of life. 
After all it is in developing this taste in 
purely cultural reading, that the modern 
children’s room makes its greatest con- 
tribution to education. Since stories, and 
the people in them, live for children as 
they never can for adults it is surely es- 
sential that they be trained to reject the 
sham and accept the real instinctively; 
feel out for the beautiful and uplifting 
rather than grovel in jailbird muck. I 
thoroughly agree with those who say a child 
ought to have what he wants to read, but 
we must see to it that he wants what he 
ought to have. It is we who must see down 
a long lane of reading for him; lead him 
away from blind alleys into the highway ; 
twist the signposts true with the sun. 


EDITORIAL 





Observation of Work in Progress 

HE extension plan of teaching read- 
aa discussed by Miss Burris in this 
number of The Review, page 150, will re- 
pay careful study. 

So frequently, valuable ideas for the im- 
provement of classroom work seem intang- 
ible to the average teacher. In this in- 
stance, however, not only is the idea in- 
herently valuable, but sufficiently practical 
to make its development assured when pre- 
sented to teachers in the right way. 

The plan is peculiarly well adapted to 
experimental teaching. Once adopted by a 
few of the more progressive teachers in a 
school system, under the right arrange- 
ments for observation, the plan would make 
a ready appeal to teachers less venturesome. 

The supervisor who decides to give his 
teachers the advantages of systematic class- 
room observation will find this scheme of 
organization a sound basis upon which to 
build. 

Consider what may be accomplished by 
the supervisor who undertakes to interest 
a few selected teachers in this plan. First 
of all, the plan brings silent reading into 
the right perspective with a life-long inter- 
est in books and libraries. Furthermore, 
it possesses adaptability. The teacher who 
undertakes this work as a new enterprise 
may begin with a small unit of reading ma- 
terial under the guidance of the super- 
visor. Upon the completion of this, he 
may try larger units, and work with greater 
independence and assurance. When he 
has acquired sufficient mastery and skill in 
his undertakings, the supervisor may direct 
the attention of other teachers to what he 
is doing. 

A series of visits to his classroom may 
be arranged. for the plan is peculiarly 
well suited to systematic observation on the 


part of visiting teachers. Definitely or- 
ganized reading selections, definitely plan- 
ned classroom procedure, definitely focused 
outcomes, socially valuable aims are al- 
ways within view of the visitor, even 
though he observes the activities of but one 
regular lesson period. 


So often classwork seems fragmentary to 
a visitor. In the organization of reading 
outlined by Miss Burris, however, a visitor 
to the classroom does not witness a demon- 
stration, but observes certain experiences 
that relate definitely to a comprehensive 
scheme of instruction. He may come and 
go on several different occasions, and yet, 
as an observer, keep in view the aims of 
the teacher and the motives of the pupils. 

The extension plan of teaching silent 
reading brings real values into a high light 
without the necessity of argument or of 
explanation. At the same time it keeps 
a common-sense hold on the organization of 
materials of instruction and upon class- 
All of this affords an 
unusual opportunity to the supervisor who 
desires to work progressively with teachers 
in the field of silent reading. 


room procedures. 


Scientific Syllabus Making 


| ana suggestions for definite tasks to be 
undertaken are so timely, or so prac- 
ticable as that made by Mr. Ernest C. 
Noyes on page 135. Mr. Noyes points out 
that a well organized syllabus is one of the 
best means of helping new teachers start 
right in the classroom. The suggestion is 
timely for reasons made sufficiently clear 
in Mr. Noyes’s discussion. It is practi- 
cable for the reason that syllabus making 
and course of study making are becoming 
definitely recognized as problems to be at- 
tacked scientifically. 
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THE New Book or AMERICAN SuHIPs. By Cap- 
tain Orton P. Jackson, U. 8. N. and Colonel Frank 
E. Evans, U. S. M. C. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 1926. 428 pages. 


This book is based upon an earlier book by the 
authors, ‘‘Marvel Book of American Ships.’’ 
Much of it has been rewritten and a large amount 
of new material has been added. Here are descrip- 
tions of ships, ship yards, cruises of the battle 
ships, light-houses, big guns and little guns, the 
Marines, the coast guards, the Naval Academy, 
and great tragedies of the sea—just the things 
boys like to read. There are twelve color plates 
and over four hundred black and white illustra- 
tions. Because of the present interest in ship 
models the illustrations for the chapter, ‘‘ Square- 
Riggers and Fore-and-Afters’’ 
interest. 


are of unusual 
Clarissa Murdoch. 
A Boy’s Eye View or THE ARCTIC. 


nett Longley Rawson. New York: 
millan Co. 1926. 142 pages. 


By Ken 
The Mac- 


Even a grown-up reads, with pleasure, this ac 
count of the experiences of the cabin-boy of the 
Bowdoin when he accompanied Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan on his trip to Greenland in 
the summer of 1925. Younger readers will be 
consumed with envy as they learn of the many 
interesting things this fourteen year old Hill 
School boy saw—Eskimos, kayaks, oomiaks, ice- 
bergs, seals—fascinating words to boys. Kennett 
writes modestly and entertainingly of his life in 
the far north. The book is well illustrated with 
photographs. 

Clarissa Murdoch. 


JineLes. A Reader for Beginners. Adapted by 
Alice Rose Power. Illustrated by Marie Schubert 
Rathbon, San Francisco. Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Co. 1924. 105 pages. 


A book sure to be treasured by many a small 
reader is this little volume with its many old, old 
favorites — Mother Goose Jingles, counting out 
rhymes, and dance songs like ‘‘Loobey Loo,’’ 
‘*The Muffin Man,’’ and ‘‘London Bridge.’’ 


‘*Three Little Kittens,’’ ‘‘The Froggies,’’ and 
‘*Over in the These rhymes, always 
popular with young children, will enhance the 
value of the book in their eyes 

Clarissa Murdoch. 


Meadow.’”’ 


WonpbeER TALES From WINDMILL LANDS: From, the 
Dutch and Other Sources. By Frances Jenkins 
Oleott. Illustrated by Herman Rosse. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1926. 


The stories in this volume are grouped accord- 
ing to the provinces from which they come. There 
are tales from ‘‘Fair Groningen of the Green 
Meadows, Drenthe of the Wide Peat Bogs, 
Overijssel of Jokes Fun, Utrecht on the 
Zuyder Zee,’’ and in addition, individual tales are 
often definitely localized by such phrases as 
‘*From Gay Little Broek,’’ or ‘‘From Zaanland, 
where Hundreds of Windmills Click, Clack, and 
Turn and Pump and Grind All Day.’’ 


The book has real value both as delightful lit- 
erature, and as authentic supplementary reading 
material on Holland, for its gay and pleasant 
little stories are the result of a great deal of 
patient work. 

These Dutch tales are distinguished among folk 
stories by a humor that is bound to find response 
in children, and by a fascinating play of sound. 
Here the giants run so swiftly that their shadows 
cannot keep up with them, and here, also, the 
city council orders all the gates of the town to be 
closed, that the canary of the burgomaster’s wife 
may not escape! In these stories the wooden 
shoes invariably go ‘‘klompen, klompen, klompen,’’ 
and the bells ring such phrases as ‘‘ Kling, Klang, 
poor Dok-kum!’’ 

Herman Rosse has illustrated the book with a 
charm quite in keeping with the stories. The blue 
and white end-papers, resplendent with windmills, 
storks, and steep-roofed houses, are especially 
worthy of note. 

‘The Tiny History of Holland’’ is appended, 
and a ‘‘Tiny Dictionary of Strange Dutch 
Things’’ follows as a second appendix—both valu- 
able additions to the book. 


and 


J. M. 
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